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STORY-TELLING IN MUSEUMS 

N a big igloo, the 
singing-house of the 
tribe, the Eskimo 
gather during their 
hours of recreation 
in the long winter 
night. They chant 
and dance to the ac- 
companiment of a 
drum, and then the 
story-teller pulls on 
his mittens and standing with his face to 
the wall, like a naughty child, recites the 
tales of the North. He chants the story 
in a peculiar singsong, using abbreviations, 
dialect, and obsolete expressions, but the 
essence of the tale is retained and its setting 
is so familiar to the auditors that it is un- 
necessary to create an atmosphere of local 
color. This is perhaps narration in the 
Cubist style. 

Although the Eskimo's repetition of 
words or phrases resembles the form of 
folk-tale dear to children everywhere, his 
imagination is limited by his peculiar en- 
vironment, his stage is always set with the 
same scenery, while the stories we tell to 
our children carry them from one part of 
the world to another, from "wild, wet 
woods" to the dreamland behind looking 
glasses. Life, imagination, and environ- 
ment are essential elements in stories for 
children. 

Why should stories be told to children 
in an art museum? To reawaken the life 
which produced the beauty about them, 
and to stimulate the imagination to an 
appreciation of that beauty. The story- 
teller has been the interpreter of beauty 
among all peoples and in all ages. 

What methods may the story-teller use 
in a museum? Several have been tried. 
There is the literary story, which should 
be recited in its own form, itself a thing of 
beauty. This story is given without illus- 
tration. It is interpretative in that it 
serves to arouse the artistic imagination 
and to create or enhance the atmosphere of 
beauty. Again, there is the descriptive 
story woven about and more or less depen- 
dent on the illustrations, which are the 



objects in the museum. Thirdly, there is a 
sort of discussion, or symposium, based 
perhaps on the suggestion of some story 
known to the group of children. 

Let me give examples. First, let us 
listen to Hawthorne's story of The Miracu- 
lous Pitcher. Here are two simple Greek 
peasants living in the tenderness of their 
affection for each other, so sweet and kindly 
that the mischievous god, wandering over 
the earth, is touched and leaves with them 
a gift at once practical and poetic in value. 

To tell a tale of this sort requires the 
true interpretative talent, the appreciation 
and training of an artist. The gentle and 
mellow glow of the story needs no illustra- 
tion of a Greek pitcher, no statue of Hermes. 
But sometime when the child is wandering 
through the galleries of the museum he 
meets the kindly humorous glance of a 
Hermes, and remembers that this is the 
unrecognized divine friend of the dear old 
Philemon and Baucis, and the statue comes 
to life and is the friend of the child also. 

An example of the second method may be 
the description of the life of a child in the 
Middle Ages. Our illustrations include a 
model of a mediaeval castle, carvings, 
tapestries, manuscripts and illuminations, 
armor, all connected by a thread of narra- 
tive. 

The third method is concerned with the 
discussion of some well-known book, Ivan- 
hoe, perhaps, or stories from history. The 
children join in the discussion, which con- 
sists of questions and brief definitions given 
with the objects at hand for examination. 
In a science museum containing a vast 
collection of anthropological material, the 
study of primitive man was introduced to 
a group of boys by means of a discussion of 
Robinson Crusoe, and a comparison of his 
situation with that of the first toolmakers 
of the human race. 

The pure story should be given without 
illustration, but the surroundings may and 
should be beautiful, so that there is no 
jarring transition from the atmosphere 
created by the art of the story. The des- 
criptive story may be told with pictures, 
photographs, or lantern slides, and should 
be followed by a visit to the actual objects 
in the galleries. Reference should be made 
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to specific objects during the narration. 
The symposium must be illustrated with 
the actual objects under discussion. It 
should be considered as a laboratory study, 
to be conducted concretely. The second 
method is a guide to an intelligent view of 
things in the museum; the first, the literary 
story, is an influence leading to an appre- 
ciative perception of art. 

A. L. V. 

A HISTORY CLASS AT THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

ANY of the collec- 
tions of the Metro- 
politan Museum were 
used during the past 
year to illustrate a 
history course offered 
to a class of Seniors 
from the Ethical Cul- 
ture High School. 
This class of eight, 
four boys and four 
girls, came with a rather unusual back- 
ground for such work; as members of the 
special art courses offered at the school, 
they had acquired some knowledge of the 
principles of design, of drawing and paint- 
ing, of modeling and of pottery. They 
were at the same time taking correlated 
courses covering certain phases of mediae- 
val literature and the arts and crafts of the 
period in Europe — 800 to 1700 A. D. For 
example, in literature they studied the song 
of Roland, the Niebelungen Lied, Beowulf, 
and the Divine Comedy; the courses in 
French and Italian gave some of that litera- 
ture in the original; in the art class all forms 
of lettering were studied, especially mediae- 
val forms, and the science work gave them 
a knowledge of glazing, of coloring glass, 
and of preparing pigments. 

A carefully balanced plan was essential 
to secure the proper academic value from 
the use of the wealth of interesting material 
which the Museum affords. The main 
purpose of the course was to emphasize and 
make vivid the social, literary, and artistic 
phases of the civilization of Europe during 
the middle ages in relation to a clear and 
definite knowledge of the political history 



of the period. In general, the preparation 
and class-room time of one of the three 
periods a week was assigned to exact text- 
book work, in Robinson's Western Europe 
for the most part; the time of a second 
period was given to the discussion of 
selected outside reading, while the third 
was used for the study of illustrative 
material at the Museum. In certain cases 
the student had the opportunity to use 
actual historical sources, as for instance 
rare miniatures, furniture, Gothic sculp- 
ture, armor, and paintings; but the simplest 
form of illustration was by photographs 
from the Museum collection of views, 
architectural details, portraits, etc., and by 
illustrated volumes from the Fine Arts 
library. 

The Museum period occupied two hours 
and the class studied material carefully 
chosen to illustrate definitely and con- 
cretely the facts they had been required to 
learn and read about in the two preceding 
lessons. A special room was assigned for 
their use and the Museum workers were 
most cooperative and helpful in the selec- 
tion of material. The period began with a 
brief review of previous lessons, the pictures 
and other objects were then shown and 
free discussion was invited. The students 
very readily responded to this seminar 
method and soon were able to draw con- 
clusions and visualize conditions with 
considerable acumen. They quickly saw 
good reasons for the failure of Philip 1 1 to 
conciliate the Netherlands as his father had 
done before him, when brought face to 
face with the characters of these two sov- 
ereigns as portrayed by Titian. Here, too, 
they were brought to appreciate the close 
contemporary relation of the life of the 
great Venetian master to the brilliant reigns 
of Charles V, Henry VIII, and Francis I. 
Holbein's drawings were a most fruitful 
source of discussion and of enlightening 
questions on the personalities, dress, and 
manners of the English court of the sixteenth 
century compared with those of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth. The Surrender of 
Breda by Velasquez with its strikingcontrast 
of Spanish and Dutch portraits not only 
gave another opportunity for interesting 
comparative study but effectively vivified 
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